CHRISTMAS DAY 
ON ISLAND BASE 


(Official U. S. Navy photo) 


This aerographer’s hut and 
observation tower on an is- 
land base somewhere in the 
Solomons area might be ea 
small boy’s notion of the ideal 
way to celebrate Christmas or 
any other day. But to the 
Marines who have been climb- 
ing up and down this ladder 
for months on end, this lonely 
life is far from paradise—as 
far as 5,000 miles, or the dis- 
tance from this island outpost 
to a home “‘somewhere in the 
U.S.A.” 
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These sketches by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge show 
us that Christmas can be celebrated anywhere. 
Mr. Baldridge, famous for his drawings in 
Stars and Stripes, the soldier newspaper of 
the last war, based this series on information 
given him by the War and Navy Departments. 
—Reproduced by special permission of the 
artist from the New York Times Magazine. 
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U.S. WAR PRODUCTION: 
MIRACLE OF HISTORY 


The “Arsenal of Democracy” turns out record-breaking 
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total of airplanes, ships, and other war equipment 


Courtesy of Curtiss Wright Corp. 


Warhawks, Kittyhawk fighters and Commando troop transports shown in 
the assembly section of an airplane factory as they are rapidly turned out. 


oe was plenty of bad news for 
the Axis in a recent report issued by 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson of the 
War Production Board. 

His statement showed that arms pro- 
duction in October scored its greatest 
gain since April, with aircraft output 
reaching a record of 8,362 planes. The 
following gains were shown by other 
war items: ships, up five per cent; am- 
munition, up eleven per cent; commu- 
nication equipment, including Radar, 
up nine per cent. 

While these expanding programs 
showed an encouraging increase, there 
was only a one per cent rise in gun out- 
put, and an eleven per cent decline in 
the production of combat vehicles, with 
tanks down the most. Mr. Nelson ex- 
plained, however, that this decline was 
“according to plan.” The Army and 
Navy now believe that the nation’s 
Mighty production effort is at its ex- 
pansion peak. This peak will, with cer- 
tain exceptions for planes, ships, com- 
Munication equipment, trucks, heavy- 
duty tires and landing craft for invasion 
forces, probably decline somewhat as 
adjustments are made by Army and 


A Navy heads. 






The Army already has announced a 
reduction of more than $13,000,000,- 
000 jn its expenditures for this year. 
There are several reasons for this sharp 
reductions General George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, has pointed out that it 
was no longer necessary to keep large 
air and ground forces along our coasts 
and in the Caribbean. Losses in North 
Africa and thus far in Italy also have 
been lower than originally expected. 
This means that the size of the Army 
can be levelled off at 7,600,000 men 
instead of the higher 8,200,000 goal, 
with resulting savings in war materials, 
transportation, and food. 

The geography of the war also causes 
changes in production at home. For in- 
stance, it requires different equipment 
to fight in Tunisia than in the hills of 
Italy, different equipment in the jungles 
of the Southwest Pacific than in Ger- 
many. Factories making antisand pro- 
tective devices or tank treads required 
in great numbers because of the sharp 
rocks of North African battlefields now 
must switch to the production of other 
equipment. Additional changes in pro- 
duction will be ordered because of bat- 
tle experience. Drastic reductions have 


already been made, notably in small 
arms ammunition, because enough of 
this item is on hand. 

Another indication that our battle of 
production is being won came with the 
resignation of Executive Vice Chairman 
Charles E. Wilson, who is returning to 
his $175,000 a year job as president of 
General Electric. In accepting Mr. Wil- 
son’s resignation, Chairman Nelson. 
agreed that he had solved the major 
war production problem which he was 
given 14 months ago. Mr. Wilson had 
the main responsibility for seeing that 
the materials and machines were on 
hand to carry out the third stage of war 
productiom 


How the Job Was Done 


The first stage of our war effort — 
construction of factories and machine 
tools to make weapons — passed its peak 
late in 1942. This released large 
amounts of steel and other scarce metals 
for use in the second stage — produc- 
tion of all types of war equipment in as 
great a volume as possible. This stage 
ended in mid-1943. Then we entered 
the third stage — speeding up the out- 
put of certain types of war goods and 
reducing it for others. 

Executive Vice Chairman Wilson's 
main problem was to speed up air- 
craft production. He had to balance air- 
craft production so that the output of 
planes moved along at an even pace. 
For instance, many thousands of plants 
throughout the country produce some 
essential part of a plane, From these 
plants must come, at the proper time, 
the right number of engines, fuselages, 
instruments, guns, etc. The program 
must balance so that we do not have 
more engines than fuselages, or more 
completed planes than there are instru- 
ments and guns to equip them. 

The “balancing” of aircraft produc- 
tion meant the speeding up of some 
plant making vital parts. Other plants 
were switched to the production of 
items which were scarce. Still others 
were’ slowed down or closed if they 
were using scarce materials to make 
parts not needed immediately. October 
reports show how successful Mr. Wilson 
has been in “balancing” aircraftgroduc- 
tion and speeding up the output of 
planes. He can return to private busi- 
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ness with the satisfied feeling of having 
“delivered the goods” to the armed 
forces. 

It remains for the WPB to apply Wil- 
son’s “balancing” act to four other 
major “bottleneck items” in'our produc- 
tion program. They are: landing craft 
for the assault on “Fortress Europe” 
and Japan’s “Greater East Asia,” trucks, 
electronics (signal corps equipment), 
and heavy-duty tires. Among these 
items, heavy-duty tires are causing the 
most concern. The WPB says that syn- 
_ thetic rubber now is being produced in 
large quantities and by 1944 all plants 
in this program will be in operation. 
But that, in itself, doesn’t mean enough 
tires to go around; particularly in the 
heavy-duty field (trucks). “That can’t 
come,” WPB warned, “until necessary 
plant facility expansions for making 
tires have been completed.” The WPB 
added: “Production capacity of rayon 
and cotton tire-cord must be expanded, 
too.” 

In his October production report, 
Chairman Nelson said the WPB was 
confident that the “bottleneck items” 
could be cleared up in coming months. 
“Manpower problems (particularly in 
the aircraft industry), occasional short- 
ages of materials, and design changes 





in war equipment gave less trouble 
than in recent months,” Mr. Nelson de- 
declared. “Better management, better 
effort by labor, better trained workers 
—in a word ‘know-how’ — can be seen 
clearly {n last month’s production rec- 
es 

Much of the credit for building up 
of this production “know-how” is given 
to the Labor-Management Committees 
in factories throughout the nation. 
There were 3,012 of these groups by 
the last count, representing more than 
6,000,000 workers. WPB officials expect 
an expansion to around 8,000 commit- 
tees representing some 12,000,000 war 
workers. 

The committees discuss and adopt 
suggestions of new methods and de- 
vices, safety drives, transportation prob- 
lems, improvement of training pro- 
grams, bettering of working conditions, 
salvage, tool conservation, absenteeism, 
promoting economy in the use of scarce 
materials, eliminating breakdowns in 
equipment, and getting greater output 
per hour of work. Thousands of sugges- 
tions by Labor-Management Commit- 
tees have been reported to War Pro- 
duction Drive Headquarters, and 
awards have been given for the best 
suggestions. 
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MILITARY PLANE PRODUCTION 
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Here are a’ few examples of how the 
war winning suggestions of Labor- 
Management Committees have con- 
tributed to our production record. Two 
suggestions by aviation workers re- 
sulted in a saving of five hours of work 
per plane. Another suggestion saved a 
total of 360 man-hours per week on 
one operation. An improved method for 
boxing Army trucks for shipment 
abroad made possible a saving of 40,- 
000 feet of lumber and 68 hours of 
work in a 60-day period. When you 
multiply these savings by the thousands 
of suggestions made by Labor-Manage- 
ment Committees you can see why offi- 
cials welcome these groups. 

A recent pamphlet published by the 
War Production Drive tells of the bene- 
fits received by 100 companies using 
Labor-Management Committees. These 
companies stress the aid these commit- 
tees have given the war effort. And 
many of the companies say they intend 
to continue such committees after the 
Wwarl. 

Stop, Look, Listen! 

We are winning our battle of produc- 
tion. But WPB officials warn that we 
should not get the idea that the “war's 
all over but the shouting.” It is true 
that some plants, which were making 
war equipment not fieeded so urgently 
now, may be shifted back to the pro- 
duction of civilian goods. As the pro- 
duction of certain weapons is cut down, 
and more materials become available, 
the making of civilian goods can be in- 
creased. WPB officials say this will be 
all right, if it can be done without 
taking the trained manpower needed 
for war production. They emphasize, 
however, that although peak production 
has been reached, we must not relax 
and start thinking too much about 
peacetime jobs. 

“It is only human for most of us, 
when we get the. good news from war 
fronts, to feel that now we can relax. 
Take a day off perhaps,” declared 
Chairman Nelson. “But because I know 
the true situation this feeling alarms 
me. It is dangerous; it may even prove 
disastrous. . . . For I have to face the 
fact that, great as our production is, 
we must do better. Victories call for 
more and more material, not less. . . 
Let me give you one sobering fact: 

“One thousand airplane workers will 
have to work 40 hours a week for a year 
to replace the 60 bombers we lost in 
one day, in the raid on Schweinfurt. 
... And if we are to keep punching 
until the enemy is groggy, and not give 
him time to restore the damage, we 
must not merely replace lost bombers 
but build them faster and faster. . 
By overwhelming the enemy with a 
tidal wave of war goods now, the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of our boys 
will be spared. z 
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Germans, Facing Fifth Winter of War, Fear 
Coming Year May Repeat Collapse of World War | 


OW strong—or weak—is the German 
home front? How high—or low—is 
Nazi morale, now that Berlin and other 
cities have been struck so hard by aerial 
bombardment? How are the German 
people taking the disasters in Russia and 
how jittery are they from fears of a 
western invasion? 

The “X” in the war equation is the 
German home front. It is the unknown 
quantity in all “guesstimates” about-the 
war's possible length or probable course. 

Although not a great deal is ac- 
curately known about what is going on 
“inside Germany” it seems certain that 
morale is pretty low. Probably the most 
reliable “reporters” of what Nazi morale 
would be are those British and Ameri- 
can fliers who, back from terrific bom- 
bardments of Germany, said they 
“didn’t see how Berlin could hold out 
under many such bombardments.’ 

The German people are in the fifth 
winter of the war. In 1939 their leaders 
promised them, “We will win the war 
this year.” In 1940, they were told, “We 
have won the wag.” In 1941, the slogan 
was “We are winning the war.” Last 
year the Nazi propaganda line was 
changed to “We must win the war.” 
Today, all cocksureness is gone. The 
German people are warned, “We must 
not lose the war.” 

There was an unmistakable note of 
despair in Hitler’s latest speech in the 
Munich beer-cellar on November 8, 
commemorating the twentieth anniver- 
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The Next Putsch 


sary of his first “putsch” (attempt to 
seize power). He threatened any Ger- 
mans who preferred an Allied victory 
to keeping up the war that he would 


not “hesitate to put a few hundred’ 


criminals to death at home.” It was a 
grim speech with no trace of his previ- 
ous arrogant boastings. “If we fail to 
win the war,” he kept repeating, a 
phrase that he never used before. Then 
there was this cynical passage. “I will 
frankly admit,” he said, “if my own 
people should break down in such a 
test, I would not shed tears about it. 
They would not have deserved a better 
fate.” 

The most he could promise the Ger- 
man people was that he himself would 
not crack up. “It is absolutely impos- 


sible,” he proclaimed, “that I should 


lose my reason or havea nervous break- 
down. Nothing can hit me.” He even 
declared war against the Germans 
themselves. By terror, he said he would 
keep the home front from collapsing. 


Five Keys to Berlin 


Five telling blows have been dealt 
to German morale. First was America’s 
entry into the war. No amount of Nazi 
propaganda could dispel the fear in 
the hearts of the German people of 
America’s industrial and military might. 
They felt the full weight of it in World 
War I. Second, the reverses on the 
Eastern Front. The most conservative 
estimates place German losses in Russia 
at over two and a half million men— 
dead, permanently disabled, prisoners 
and missing. Third, the capitulation of 
Italy, Germany’s major ally on the Eu- 
repean continent. Fourth, the Four 
Power Conference in Moscow and the 
final shattering of any hope of a sepa- 
rate peace with Russia. Fifth, and quite 
as important as the other four, are the 
Allied air assaults on Germany. 

We recently discussed the role of air- 
power in this war (see issue of Novem- 
ber 1-6, 1943). It is now essential for 
the study of German morale to bring 
up to date the results of the Allied aerial 
offensive against the Reich. The Luft- 


_waffe has been defeated in the air over 


Germany and can never hope to protect 
the Reich, against Allied aerial blows, 
according to a statement issued in Lon- 
don on November 19 by Maj. Gen. 
William E. Kepner, chief of the Ameri- 
can Eighth Air Force Fighter Command. 








Nazi guarding “Unter den Linden” 
area. RAF wrecked opera in rear 
since this picture has been taken. 


The vaunted Nazi rocket plane proved 
to be a fizzle. “So far as our fighters are 
concerned,” General Kepner declared, 
“it is a holiday when they run into 
rocket planes.” The rocket apparatus 
cuts down the speed and maneuver- 
ability. The Nazis are beginning to 
realize it. There has been no increased 
number of these planes since they were 
first encountered last summer. 

From January 1, 1948 to the end 
ot October, approximately 175,000 tons 
of bombs were dropped on Germany 
and her territories by the joint British 
and American air forees. Of this total 
some 11,000 tons were loosed on Ham- 


- burg, 9,000 on Essen, same amount on 


Cologne, 6,000 each on such vital cen- 
ters as Duisburg, Berlin, Duesseldorf 
and Nuremberg. The extent of damage 
wrought may be gauged by the fact 
that one 1,100 pound bomb will pene, 
trate twenty-four feet of earth and will 
blast a crater almost fifty feet in di- 
ameter and eight feet deep. 

Here jis the box score for the three 
month period from August 1 to October 
31; U. S. Eighth Air Force: Total ton- 
nage of bombs dropped—17,298; num- 
ber of enemy planes destroyed—1,727. 
Royal Air Force Bomber .Command 
(based on Britain only); Total tonnage 
of bombs dropped—52,640; number of 
enemy planes destroyed—566. 

In the greatest of ‘all the great air 
attacks, an:-armada of -one thousand 
RAF heavy bombers swept across 
Germany oft the night of Névémber 18 
to pound Berlin and Ludwigshafen 
More than five million pounds of. ex- 








plosives were dropped on these cities 
with shattering damage to war plants. 

There is also the newly created Fif- 
teenth Air Force and the added strik- 
ing power of the Ninth Air Force from 
the south. Together they are giving 
Germany the worst mauling any nation 
has ever taken. The chief drain on the 
enemy's resources is the need for re- 
storing cities and plants, jobs calling 
for materials and manpower. The recent 
aerial attack on the ball-bearing center 
of Schweinfurt was an outstanding ex- 
ample of a crippling blow at the enemy 
chain of production. Last summer the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare stated 
that there had been an over-all decline 
of 15 to 20 per cent in German produc- 
tion as compared to 1942. And that was 
before the intensification of the aerial 
assaults. 

Over six million Germans have been 
bombed out of their homes. This is not 
rumor but fact. It was admitted by 
Robert Ley, head of the German labor 
front, in an article in the Angriff. last 
month. 


Headaches in Oil and Transport 


No rosier is the transport picture in 
Germany. Because of the incessant 
bombings of transportation centers, Hit- 
ler ordered a year ago the coordination 
of German rail, water and road com- 
munications. Since then the problem 
has become more aggravated. During 
the winter of 1942-43, the Russians de- 
stroyed 890 locomotives and 22,100 
freight cars. Another 600 locomotives 
were wrecked in RAF attacks. Some 
of the nerve centers of the German 
railway system, like the city of Hamm, 
have been bombed 85 times. The prin- 
cipal railroad yards are under almost 
constant bombardment. The German 
railways are in désperate straits. In ad- 
dition to meeting the needs of the Nazi 
armies in Italy and Russia, they must 
also carry the homeless millions from 
bombed-out towns in western Germany. 
The evacuees, according to the last an- 
nual report of the German State Rail- 
ways, account for one-third increase in 
passenger traffic. 

Oil is another headache for Hitler. 
It is known that the consumption of oil 
for Nazi war needs surpasses the total 
oil production of the German-domi- 
nated countries by several million tons 
a year. The sources of natural oil are 
Rumania (which produces one-third of 
the total), Hungary, Austria, Poland 
and two small oilfields near Hanover 
and Hamburg in Germany proper. The 
bombings earlier in the year of the 
- Ploesti fields in Rumania, the threat of 
the invasion of that country by Russia, 
and the possibility that Hungary may 
sever her ties with Germany places the 
whole Nazi defense system in a pre- 
carious position. The amount of syn- 








‘Three Lions 


Tall structure on left has “trees” on top; at right is a phony “hill.” 
Berlin exposition building camouflaged so as to fool Allied aircraft. 


thetic oil produced is not enough to re- 
place these important sources of natural 
oil. 


Shortage of Consumer Goods 


What about food and clothing? The 
feeding of a family is a difficult, full- 
time job in Germany today. Housewives 
frequently form lines in front of shops 
at one or two o'clock fh the morning. 
Rationing is becoming more severe. 
Last summer each adult consumer re- 
ceived each week five pounds of bread, 
nine ounces of meat, seven ounces of 
fat, eight ounces of sugar and nine 
pounds of potatoes. (This, of course, is 
for the “Herrenvolk” in -Germany 
proper; the population in the occupied 
countries does not fare one-tenth as 
well.) Even more difficult is the prob- 
lem of obtaining articles of clothing and 
manufactured goods. The latest ration 
card entitles the holder to two pounds 
of textiles a year. To buy a coat, suit 
or a pair of shoes, a special permit must 
be secured from the authorities. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung on July 13 pub- 
lished a decree by Minister of Educa- 
tion Rust ordering all children to go to 
school barefoot during fair weather. 
They are permitted to wear shoes in 
the wintertime but no stockings. Stock- 
ings, Herr Rust said, are superfluous. 

But the chief factor in the declining 
curve of morale is, unquestionably, the 
persistent aerial bombing. The Nazis 
are aware of that. “Air terror is our 
greatest worry,” wrote Otto Kriegle in 
the Berlin Nachtausgabe on August 14. 
He was echoed a few weeks later by 
Josef Goebbels in Das Reich: “Allied 
bombings are the lion’s share of all 
our troubles in civilian life.” This is 
probably one of the few true statements 


ever made by the diminutive Nazi 
ropaganda Minister. 


In 1939, Goering made a fatal boast ~7 


about Germany’s ability to ward off 
air raids, which: the Nazi regime has 
never been able to live down. “No Ger- 
man city,” he bragged, “will ever suffer 
the disaster of being bombed, or my 
name will be mud.” The citizens of 
Berlin and Hamburg now refer surrep- 
titiously to the fat Marshal as Mud 
Goering. They also speak of the bomb- 
demolished buildings in their cities as 
“the foundations of the Fourth Reich.” 


It Doesn‘t Look Good for Nazis 


Little is known about the internal 
political situation in the Reich—the re- 
lationships of the Nazi party, the Army 
and the Gestapo. That conditions are 
tense is evidenced by the appointment 
of Gestapo chief Himmler last August 
to the post of Minister for Home Af- 
fairs. In a gable from London ‘on No- 
vember 19, Frederick Kuh reports. that 
certain German. generals and leading 
conservatives “are stated to be trying 
anew and with great zeal to open peace 
talks with the Allies.” This, however, 
has not been confirmed in official circles. 

Chalked on walls in the occupied 
countries is the inscription: 1+9+ 
4+4='18. The meaning does not 
escape the Nazi invaders. 1944 may 
see the repetition of the events of 1918. 


Allied leaders caution against over-op- - 3 
timism. They point to the fact that the | 


Nazis still control some three hundred 


divisions. That is true but it.is equally 7 
true that the morale of the German peo- — 
ple is dwindling to rock bottom. An” 


army is only as strong as its home front. 
From all angles, it’s a grim Christmas 
for Der Fuehrer. 
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HEN the storms of wrath have 

passed, O Czech people, to thee 
shall return the rule over thine own 
affairs.” So wrote the great Czech hero, 
John Amos Comenius, a little more than 
three centuries ago. How often Czech 
patriots of today, during the Nazi oc- 
cupation, must recall this prophecy, 
made in another time of trial for this 
sturdy Slavic people! 

Comenius was speaking of 1632, in 
the midst of the terrible Thirty Years’ 
War. That struggle brought death to 
one out of every three Czechs living in 
the lands of Bohemia and Moravia. To 
the survivors and their descendants it 
brought subjection to foreign rule for 
nearly three centuries. Yet in the end 
the Czechs came to rule themselves. 
And now they look forward hopefully 
once more to the time “when the storms 
of wrath” shall have passed. 

Among the early heroes of Czech his- 
téry none ranks higher than the great 
teacher and preacher, John Hus. Much 
of his teaching was done at the famed 
Charles University, the fifth oldest in 
all Europe. Hus differed from other re- 
ligious leaders of his day in that he 
preached and wrote in his native Bo- 
hemian language, rather than in Latin. 
He worked to bring about certain re- 
forms within the Catholic Church, and 
eventually was burned at the stake as 
an heretic in 1415. Ever since then Hus 
has served as a symbol of Czech na- 
tionalism. The influence of his teach- 
ings was shown when many Czechs 
turned to Protestantism during the 
Protestant Reformation. 


An Early United Nations Dreamer 


Comenius, one of the world’s great- 
est educators, made his mark two cen- 
turies after Hus. He dreamed of uniting 
all the nations of the world through a 
common system of education. But his 
dreams were shattered by the events of 
the Thirty Years’ War. In 1618 the 
Czechs started a rebellion against Ferdi- 
nand II of Hapsburg. But at the Battle 
of White Mountain (1620) the Czechs 
were badly beaten. Soon thereafter 


FIVE CENTURIES OF RULE 


By Walter C. Langsam, Professor of History, Union College 
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most of the prominent Czech nobles and 
burghers were executed. Those who es- 
caped death lost their property and 
were exiled. The kingship of Bohemia 
then was made hereditary and the 
Czechs’ country remained a crownland 
of Austria until 1918. 

During the next two centuries there 
was relatively little evidence of a spirit 
of Czech nationality. But in the nine- 
teenth century it was revived through 
the activities of such men as Francis 
Palacky. This Czech historian published 
a ten-volume History of the Bohemian 
People. It took him more than thirty 
years to finish the job, but everywhere 
Czechs began to speak proudly of their 
heritage and of their past. They fought 
with renewed strength to keep their 
own language and customs alive and to 
pass these on to their children. And 
then came Thomas Masaryk, who told 
them that it was not enough to glorify 
Bohemia’s past. 

Masaryk was born in 1850 and died 
only six years ago. He was the son of a 
poor coachman. Despite his poverty he 
was able to get an excellent education. 
Eventually he became a professor of 
philosophy at the University of Prague. 

At the university and later, when he 
was in the Vienna Parliament, Masaryk 
mage himself unpopular with the Aus- 
trian authorities. They naturally looked 
upon his Czech nationalist activities as 
being subversive. Hence, when World 
War I broke out, Masaryk fled from 
Austria-Hungary. But he always kept 
in touch with developments at home 
through a “secret service” directed by 
his student and friend, Eduard Benes. 
Today Benes is president of the Czecho- 
slovak government in exile. 

Masaryk reached neutral Italy in De- 








scheint stamps showing: Frederick Smetana, Sdtennie composer; Hradcany Castle, 
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cember, 1914. For the next four years 
he spread propaganda and organized 
pro-Czech opinion in the Allied nations. 
He set up headquarters in France and 
established a Czechoslovak National 
Council. In Russia and elsewhere he 
organized Czechoslovak prisoners of 
war and deserters from the Austro-Hun- 
garian army into a Czechoslovak army. 
At the end of the war Czech Legions 
included’ 182,000 men. After the Bol- 
shevik revolution in Russia, thousands 
of Czechoslovaks fought their way east- 
ward through Siberia to Vladivostok. 
They met terrific hardships of war and 
weather on the way, and their evacua- 
tion was not completed until Novem- 
ber 30, 1920. 


Masaryk Wins Wilson’s Aid 


Meanwhile Masaryk had also been in 
the United States. Here he raised funds 
and won the sympathies of many influ- 
ential persons. President Wilson came 
to know him and like him. His greatest 
triumph was to bring together Czech 
and Slovak refugees and sympathizers 
in the United States. The Slovaks had 
been ruled by the Hungarians rather 
than the Austrians in the old Austria- 
Hungary. Their subjection had been 
much harsher and more complete. Their 
language was similar to that of the 
Czechs but not exactly the same. At 
Pittsburgh, in 1918, Masaryk got the 
Slovaks to agree to form a new state 
with the Czechs as soon as conditions 
allowed. In return, Masaryk promised 
the Slovaks that they would be entitled 
to home rule, with their own courts 
and administration. . 

At last, on October 18, 1918, when 
Allied victory seemed sure, Masaryk is- 
sued a declaration of independence. 
Ten days later, with Austria-Hungary 
about to collapse, Czech leaders took 
over the actual administration at home. 
On November 14, 1918, a special as- 
sembly deposed the Hapsburgs, estab- 
lished a republic, and chose Masaryk 
president. 








ODAY many Argentine democrats, 

outraged and shamed by their coun- 
try’s present course, and in danger of 
persecution by the Ramirez govern- 
ment, have found a refuge north of the 
Plata River in Montevideo, the capital 
of Uruguay. There they can breathe the 
air of freedom and receive the help of 
other liberal-minded patriots who be- 
lieve the Pan-American countries should 
support the cause of the United Nations. 

The Uruguayans have worked hard 
to create unity in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. They realized long ago that the 
Americans are all essentially one peo- 
ple. Uruguay, though no bigger than 
South Dakota, has had an influence 
upon its neighbors far greater than its 
size would suggest. It is the most uni- 
fied, the most progressive, and the most 
literate of the South American nations. 
Because its 2,146,545 people have lived 
for many years in a peaceful and or- 
derly fashion, it seldom makes the 
world’s headlines. During nearly a half- 
century, except for six years of a mild 
dictatorship by Gabriel Terra (1933- 


1939), Uruguay has moved sieadily 
toward its goal of political democracy 
and economic security for all. 

The -gaucho hero, José Artigas, set 
the pattern for Uruguay, early in the 
1800s when he began the struggle for 
independence of the nations along the 
Plata. At that time Uruguay became a 
haven against oppression. Patriots from 
all over South America flocked to Arti- 
gas’ standard, Artigas did not succeed 
in winning independence, but shortly 
after his death Uruguay became a na- 
tion in 1830. 

Independence at first brought Uru- 
guay greater ills than had Spanish rule. 
Wars, revolutions, dictatorships, bad 
government, extreme poverty, and for- 
eign economic domination racked the 
country. 


Reform Period Most Important 


Then came the reform administration 
of President Jose Batlle y Ordonez 
(1903). Professor Enrique Fabregat, 
Uruguayan author of a prize-winning 
biography of the reformer, is now visit- 
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ing the United States and granted 
Scholastic Publications an interview. 

Professor Fabregat received me in his 
suite at the Hotel Sevillia in New York. 
Like all our Latin American visitors, he 
was cordial and cooperative. 

“The reform period in Uruguay,” he 
said, “was the most important period in 
our history. The reforms were three- 
fold: political, economic, and social.” 

“The political aspect was marked by 
the introduction of the direct and secret 
ballot, by proportional representation, 
and by the creation of the National 
Council of nine members. This was at 
the cost of a bitter struggle between 
popular government and would-be-dic- 
tators. A parliament of 90 legislators 
was finally agreed upon. These are 
elected directly by the people by a sys- 
tem of proportional representation.” 

“Is the president also elected in that 
way?” I asked. 

“No, not any longer. Presidential can- 
didates for the two major parties — the 
Colorados (liberal) and the Blancos 
(conservative) — are entered in the 
election. All the other parties are repre- 
sented in Congress. The President se- 
lects his cabinet with the approval of 
Congress. 

“The economic reforms were partly 
social also. The public services and the 
utilities were nationalized and taken out 
of foreign control.” 

“North American?” I asked. 

“No, mainly English. A few of the 
railroads still remain in English hands, 
but most of them and all the port serv- 
ices became the property of the govern- 
ment as well as the telephone, tele- 
graph, power plants, and other utilities. 
The banking system was reorganized. 
The principal bank became the Bank 
of the Republic, a state bank which 
handles all international loans, issues 
currency, fixes the value of the peso, 
and so on. An Insurance Bank and a 
Bank for Colonization and Loans were 
also set up. Land settlement is adminis- 
tered by the state through the latter in- 
stitution.” 

“Was agrarian reform as sweeping as 
in Mexico?” 

“Not quite. The land was formerly 
owned by great cattle ranchers, but the 
government began to buy up estates 
and to manage them through the Bank 
of Colonization and Loans. This was 
dorie without harming our important 
cattle industry. All the farm lands — 
that is, those more suitable for cultiva- 
tion than grazing — were set aside for 
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A Miniature Newspaper of the Western Hemisphere 


agriculture. Many of the public tracts 


were then thrown open to colonization 


by poor farmers.” 

“That sounds a good deal like our 
homesteading system,” I said. 

“Yes, it is. Long-term loans were of- 
fered to enable farmers to get a start. 
But the agrarian problem is not com- 
pletely solved. There are still many 
privately owned lands and banks, but 
all under state control.” 


Widespread Social Security 
“The Insurance Bank,” he explained, 
“is the institution which handles most of 
our social security. Every working man 
turns in to the government a percentage 
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also an industrial university for 
arts and crafts, where a boy 
can learn the whole back- 
ground of his trade.” 

“I suppose you also have spe- 
cial schools, classes for mothers 
and all the other special teach- 
ing we have?” 

“Yes, we have all those. 
There are sewing classes, courses in hy- 
giene, first aid, literacy courses, Uru- 
guay has spent very little on preparation 
for war and a great deal on preparing 
its people through education.” 

“IT have read that Uruguayan women 
are very progressive. Is that true?” 

“Perfectly true. They are active in 
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Progressive Uruguay hoe pasted a great deal of advanced social legislation. 


of his pay. This is set aside for a retire- 
ment fund, unemployment insurance, 
and life insurance. After he has worked 
25 years, or reached 60, he is retired at 
the wage he earned. Old-age pensions 
for non-workers afte handled by the In- 
surance Bank, and benefits are paid 
from taxes. Every person of 70 is en- 
titled to a pension. Orphan children and 
widows are cared for by the husband's 
social security policy.” 

The professor spoke of Uruguay's 
highly developed educational system: 

“That, too, was a part of the social 
program of Batlle y Ordonez. We now 
have complete free public education 
from nursery through the university. 
There are no private schools. Every vil- 
lage has at least a grade school. The 
high schools are in the towns and cities, 
and almost everyone has at least the 
equivalent of a high school education. 
There is only one liberal arts university, 
at Montevideo. It trains people for pro- 
fessional work. tuition-free. There is 


the professions, in Congress, in the uni- 
versities, in the arts. They are not de- 
barred anywhere, and they have the 
ballot. Uruguay was the first South 
American country to pass a divorce law, 
and neither Argentina nor Brazil has 
one yet. Montevideo women may be 
seen on the streets in slacks.” 

“Can you mention other important 
social reforms?” 

“One of the most advanced, I think, 
is in the handling of juvenile delin- 
quency. We have no such thing as 
courts for juveniles nor reform schools. 
A delinquent boy or girl is examined by 
physicians and educators, and they 
recommend for him a complete course 
in re-education.” 

“Is Uruguay industrialized?” 

“Not much. It is just beginning to de- 
velop. We now have electrical power 
for manufacturing since the Rio Negro 
was dammed and a great power devel- 
opment built. Rural electrification is in- 
creasing, and the current is sold by the 









Montevideo’s handsome Government Palace. 


state at very cheap rates. Revenues are 
turned back for future electrical devel- 
opment. Today industry is growing, 
mainly in fabrics, wood-working, shoe- 
making, and building materials.” 

“Can you tell me about cultural de- 
velopment in Uruguay?” I asked. 

“The great days of Uruguayan litera- 
ture and art came during the later nine- 
teenth century. That was the time of 
Jose Enriquez Rodo, who is like your 
Emerson to us. Rodo is best known 
through his book Ariel, in which he 
contrasted Latin-American culture with 
the materialism of the United States. 
He was not criticizing the United States 
as a government — only one phase of 
American life. He favored a United 
America, and since his day, Uruguay’s 
history has always been Pan-American 
in its outlook. At the same time as Rodo, 
Florencio Sanchez, the dramatist, was 
writing on social problems and so was 
Julio Herreray Reidi, our greatest poet. 
All the great writers, philosophers and 
statesmen have striven to make Uru- 
guay conscious of her unity with the 
democratic Americas.” 

. 


ENRIQUE RODRIGUEZ FABREGAT 


Professor Fabregat has lived in Boston, 
Providence, and New York, the past five 
months, where he is studying the archives 
of shipping, to trace the relationship be- 
tween his country and the U. S. throughout 
their history. He says he has come to like 
the U. S. “dangerously well.” We have so 
much to teach his country that he hopes 
more Uruguayans will come here to learn 
true depth and breadth of our culture. He 
is keenly interested in North American poli- 
tics, and speaks of the high regard South 
Americans have for President Roosevelt. 
The “Good Neighbor” policy works, they 
say. 

During the Terra regime, Professor Fa- 
bregat was exiled for six years. He spent 
much of this time in Brazil where he col- 
lected materials for his book on The Ama- 
zon, and a novel called The Man Who Did 
Not Want To Be King. When Senor Fabre- 
gat won the Grand National Prize for 
Literature, he used his prize money for a 
visit here. He is now lecturing at Columbia 
University. 

Professor Fabregat has been a member of 
Congress and Minister of Education. He is 
well known throughout South America, 
having lectured at the universities of Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Peru, and Ecuador. 


JOAN COYNE 





NE hundred and thirty organiza- 

tions are reported to Be at work 
today on postwar problems. Edwin L. 
James of the New York Times estimates 
that there are as many as 50 different 
peace plans under consideration. Many 
ot these plans (see December 6-11 is- 
sue) are similar in details; others differ 
sharply. Let us begin our study of peace 
plans by examining the League of Na- 
tions, the first real attempt to set up a 
permanent world organization to pre- 
serve peace. 

The League of Nations was organized 
in 1919 to: (1) Provide machinery for 
essential international activities; (2) 
Reduce armaments and persuade na- 
tions to settle their disputes at con- 
ference tables rather than on battle- 
fields; (3) Punish any aggressor nation 
that went to war in defiance of the 
League. 

The outbreak of World War II in 
1939 wrote “failure” on the League's 
efforts to maintain peace. Some critics 
say the League failed because it tried 
to do too much; others say it did noth- 
ing, and was merely a debating society. 
But it is plain that the League failed 
mainly because the major powers did 
not give it wholehearted cooperation. 
The League provided the machinery to 
keep the peace but the powers refused 
to use it except when it suited them. 

The United States, the world’s most 
powerful nation, refused to join the 
League. Germany was not a member 
until 1926 and left the League in 1935. 
Japan and Italy walked out at about 
the time that Soviet Russia joined the 
League. Russia was later expelled. De- 
spite these handicaps the League did 
stop several disputes—when the major 
powers were united in wanting them 
stopped. 

Early in its career (1920) the League 
stopped a quarrel between Sweden and 
Finland over the Aaland Islands in the 
Baltic. It halted the dangerous Bulgar- 
Greek conflict in 1926, and prevented 
the Yugoslav-Hungarian clash in 1934 
from exploding into a full-fledged war. 
But when disputes occurred involving 
the major powers the League was much 
less successful. They ignored the 
League and it had no way to compel 
them to obey. 


The League's Failures 


In 1923, Poland seized the Lith- 
uanian city of Vilna. Lithuania ap- 
pealed to the League. But Poland, 
backed by France, snubbed the 
League’s efforts to mediate. Meanwhile, 
France, Britain and Italy arranged a 
deal which gave Vilna to Poland. 





The League condemned Japan's 
1931-32 conquest of Manchuria, but no 
nation was willing to use force to halt 
that aggression. “How many people in 
Canada, do you suppose, would have 
been willing to see this country recruit, 
arm, and send overseas an expeditionary 
force to cooperate with other such 
forces in stopping the Japanese?” asked 
Professor R. O. MacFarlane of the 
University of Manitoba. 

In 1935, Italy invaded and conquered 
Ethiopia. The League failed again be- 
cause all the member nations did not 
pull together and enforce “sanctions” 
against Italy (that is, refuse to sell 
war supplies to Italy, or lend her 
money ). 

In 1936, Hitler violated the Treaty 
of Versailles and the Locarno Pact by 
sending troops into the demilitarized 
Rhineland zone along the Belgian and 
French borders. A few prophets warned 
that German fortification of the Rhine- 
land was Hitler’s first step toward domi- 
nation of Europe. They urged Britain 
and France to demand the withdrawal 
of German troops. But the war-weary 
democracies yearned for peace, and 
they thought they could have peace 
merely by wishing for it. 

This urge for peace was expressed 
in a series of anti-war pacts, including 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact, which was 
sponsored by United States and France. 
This pact, wrote Edwin L. James, “had 
no merit and had indeed the demerit 
of causing many people to think we 
had really done something. It put na- 
tions on their honor not to go to war. 
It was unnecessary among nations of 
good faith and worth nothing among 
nations of bad faith.” 

The League failed also to bring about 
a reduction in armaments. This problem 
was studied for years and in 1932 a 
general Disarmament Conference was 
called, Hitler soon withdrew Germany 
from the Conference and the League 
and began to rearm. The Disarmament 
Conference closed up shop in a few 
months. 

Under Article 19 of the League Cove- 
nant, the Assembly of the League of 
Nations was directed to “advise” the 
members to rewrite treaties which had 
been made in the heat of World War 
I and were out-of-date. This article 
provided for peaceful change of con- 
ditions that were unfair to certain na- 
tions. If it had been used it might have 
removed most of the grievances which 
led to war in 1939. But Article 19 was 
not used because the members of the 
League refused to act. Thus certain 
nations began to look upon the League 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


Still Left — A Good Foundation 


as the defender of injustices, not as the 
champion of justice for all nations. 


The League's Social Achievements 


But the League was not wholly a 
failure. It organized valuable recon- 
struction work in Austria and Hungary, 
and League administrators gave the 
Saar 15 years of peace and prosperity 
before this territory was returned to 
German control. League officials fought 
disease effectively in Africa, South 
America, and Asia, and cut down drug 
and white-slave traffic throughout the 
world, 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion, part of the League machinery, has 
served as a world clearing-house for 
labor and social problems. It has re- 
duced hours of work, restricted child 
labor in certain areas, and introduced 
measures to protect the health of indus- 
trial workers. 

The Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice at the Hague (World 
Court) has settled more than 30 dis- 
putes between nations and has given 
advisory opinions in many other dis- 
putes which arose between 1921 and 
1940. 

Forty-five nations were members of 
the League in 1942. Many of them 
continue to contribute to the League. 
Sean Lester, Acting Secretary-General 
of the League, remains at headquarters 
in Geneva, Switzerland, but most of 


the League’s technical services have. 


been moved to Princeton, New Jersey. 
The I. L. O. has set up headquarters in 
Montreal, Canada, and the judges of 
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. 
the World Court have moved to Switz- 
erland. 

“When I hear people state that the 
League of Nations no longer exists,” 
writes C. J. Hambro, president of the 
Parliament of Norway and president of 
the League Assembly, “I feel under 
duty to tell them that they are mis- 
taken. We have seen that it has been 
possible for international bodies to do 
excellent work that twenty years ago 
would have been considered absolutely 
impossible . . . All the nations engaged 
in this war have paid their League 
contributions to give evidence of their 
faith in international collaboration.” 

What shall be the relationship of the 
League agencies and the new organiza- 
tions already set up or to be created 
in the future by the United Nations? 
The Foreign Policy Association suggests 
that these League agencies either be 
allowed to remain as independent 
bodies or be absorbed by the United 
Nations set-up. “It would be foolish 
indeed,” the Association said, “to cast 
aside agencies which have accumulated 
so many years of exceptional experience 
in international cooperation and are 
still offering valuable services. . . .” 

The World Court is expected to re- 
ceive strong support when the United 
Nations begin to set up postwar organi- 
zations to preserve peace. “A court of 
international justice,” wrote the Foreign 
Policy Association, “is one of the corner- 
stones of any healthy postwar settle- 
ment. ... Whatever form the new world 
order takes, it will need an international 
court . . . to settle disputes through 
or it will be no 


peaceful means . . 
order at all... . 

The League’s public health, educa- 
tional, and welfare 


services, and the 





REORGANIZED LEAGUE I 


I. L. O. also could be taken over by 
any future world organization. 

What about the political bodies of 
the League—the Council and Assembly, 
and the Secretariat, which handles the 
League’s many activities? Supporters of 
the League insist that these political 
bodies can serve as the basis for a 
stronger League of Nations to maintain 
peace in the postwar world. They see 
no reason to set up a new “union” or 
“federation” so long as the League of 
Nations’ machinery and experience is 
on hand. 


Proposals for Reform 


Some supporters of the League would 
revise the Covenant to give the League 
power to mediate disputes, and provide 
it with an international army, navy and 
air force to enforce its decisions. (See 
chart on this page.) 

Opponents of the use of force say 
few nations would agree voluntarily to 
this plan because they would have to 
surrender too much of their sovereignty. 
It also is argued that an ambitious group 
of nations or the commanders of the 
League’s international army and navy 
could seize control and become dictators 
of the world. 

Other proponents of the League favor 
a revision of the Covenant to establish 
a Council of Nations to preserve peace 
without the use of an_ international 
army. Under this plan the Council, con- 
sisting of the highest-caliber representa- 
tives from each nation, would meet 
continuously to consider problems and 
disputes that threatened “the peace of 
the world. The object would be to 
remove quickly the grievances of na- 
tions so that they would have no ex- 
cuse for going to war. Sub-committees, 
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representing various regions of the 
world, would report regularly to the 
Council on problems requiring immedi- 
ate attention. The Council would urge 
nations t adopt its recommendations 
but there would be no threat of force 
or penalties for refusal to cooperate. 

This plan would obviously depend on 
good faith, world opinion, and the value 
of face-to-face discussion of problems 
by the nations involved. It would fur- 
nish machinery to mediate disputes 
without forcing nations to surrender 
their sovereignty. Advocates of this plan 
contend that “we must get away from 
the desire to make people or nations 
do things they don’t want to do.” 

Critics of this propsal say it is weaker 
than the “toothless” League of Nations 
of 1919. They insist that force will be 
needed in the world to control law- 
breaking nations, and that a League 
without the power to enforce its de- 
cisions will be worse than no League 
at all. Advocates of the Council of 
Nations plan agree that force may be 
needed to preserve peace for several 
years to come, But they argue that the 
Council should not be both a friendly 
mediator of disputes and a policeman. 
It will be necessary, they add, for the 
great powers—Russia, the United States, 
Britain, and China—to stand guard to 
prevent the rearming of Germany and 
Japan. 


Collective Action Essential 


Sir Norman Angell, winner of the 
Nobel Prize in 1933, emphasizes 
strongly the need for cooperation among 
the four great powers. He believes that 
no plan for keeping the peace will work 
unless these nations resolve to do more 
than merely wish for peace, as was 
dorfe after the League of Nations was 
formed. 

“We now know—or ought to know 

” he writes, “that defense must be 
collective; based on common action 
against aggression, or it cannot exist at 
all, If we will not hang together for 
the purpose of resisting aggression, then 
we shall be hanged separately by any 
criminal _minority that plans_to pick 
us off one by one. . . . I frankly doubt 
whether even today,” he warns, “the 
average voter in most countries would 
accept the proposition that if we will 
defend others, it is ‘physically impos- 
sible effectively to defend ‘ourselves. 
Yet; if that proposition is not accepted, 
a third world war is inevitable.” 


Nation Celebrates Anniversary 


Of Orville Wright's First Flight 


IT HAPPENED 40 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 


This week we celebrate the 
fortieth anniversary of the most 
important event in aviation his- 
tory — the Wright brothers’ first 
flight. 


The time was 10 o’clock in 


the morning, Dec. 17, 1903. 
The place—a_ level stretch 
among the sand dunes near 


Kitty Hawk, N. C. 

Two brothers, Orville and 
Wilbur Wright, were ready to 
test their “flying machine.” 
There were five spectators — 
three men from the nearby 
Coast Guard station; a business- 
man from a nearby town; and 
a young boy. 

The men helped to move the 
flying machine out of the shed 
and placed it on the monorail. 
Wilbur cranked the engine. Or- 
ville crawled aboard, to take 
the controls. Orville gave the 
signal, and one of the men re- 
leased the holding rope. The 
machine moved forward, Wil- 
bur running alongside with one 
hand on the, wing tip to steady 
the plane on the rail. 

The plane had gone about 40 
feet when it rose off the rail 
and flew about 120 feet in the 
air, remaining aloft for 12 sec- 
onds. 

They had done it! They had 





President Roosevelt 
Suggests Theme for 
Wright sce yes 





President Roosevelt has 
suggested “Aviation In) 
Time of Peace” as the 
theme of Kitty Hawk/ 
Week. This will be the ) 
chief topic of speeches to ) 
be given at the dinner 
and reception in Orville/ 
Wright’s honor in Wash-) 
ington, D. C., on Dec. 17.) 

Many schools will take 
up the President’s sugges-/ 
tion, and will stress the / 
development of ) 


cussion. ) 





achieved what mankind had 
dreamed of for centuries — the 
first successful flight in a 
heavier-than-air craft, carrying 
its own engine. 

Before this historic date. 
flights in lighter-than-air craft 
( balloons ) were common. Ther« 
also had been many flights in 
gliders, by the Wrights and 
others. But never before had : 
plane risen under its own 
power, remained aloft, and then 
landed safely 

Strange to say, 
not many people who recog- 
nized the importance of th 
Wright brothers’ flight at the 
time. Only three newspapers in 
the United States published an 
account of the flight. But the 
Wrights weren't looking for 
fame or fortune. They calmly 
carried on their work, improv- 
ing their plane and achieving 
longer and longer flights. 

In 1907 the U. S. War De- 
partment agreed to buy one 
airplane from the Wrights, pro- 
vided that it could carry two 
men for 125 miles at a” speed 
at 40 miles per hour. The broth- 
ers went to work designing this 
plane. In 1908, during a test 
flight of the Army plane, Or- 
ville Wright stayed aloft for 58 
minutes. This feat amazed the 
nation. 

In- following years, experi- 
menters throughout the world 
developed the airplane. Now we 
have entered the Air Age, with 
all that it means for the human 
race. And so we pay our re- 
spects to the brothers whose 
frail craft rose from the windy 
beach, 40 years ago. . 


Four Wright Brothers 


The words “Wright brothers” 
mean, to us, Wilbur and Orville. 
To their parents, however, it 
would include four boys, for 
Wilbur and Orville Wright 
were the third and fourth boys 
in their family. Wilbur died 
when he was only forty-five 


there were 











years old. Orville is now 72. 





ORVILLE AND WILBUR WRIGHT FLYING THEIR PLANE AT PAU, FRANCE, 






Air Research Associates 


IN 1909. NOTE HORSE IN BACKGROUND FRIGHTENED BY THE NOISE. 





by Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


The plane in which the 
Wright brothers made their fa- 
mous flight may soon be re- 
turned to the United States 
from Britain, in order to be 
placed in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. 

At the time of the Wrights’ 
earlier experiments, another avi- 


ation inventor — Samuel Pier- 
pont Langley —was head of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 


This is a scientific museum con- 
nected with the U. S. Govern- 
ment. Langley was working on 
a heavier-than-air craft, which 
he called an “aerodrome.” Lang- 
ley’s second attempt at flight 
failed only nine days before the 
Wright brothers succeeded. 

Brokenhearted, Langley gave 
up his experiments, and three 
years Jater he died. The Smith- 
sonian Institution, however, 
credited Langley rather than 
the Wrights with the invention 
of the airplane. 

Thus the Wrights were de- 
nied recognition in their own 
country. They sent their famous 
plane to Britain, where it was 
placed in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

Last year, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution finally recognized the 
Wrights as inventors of the air- 
plane. Orville Wright declared 
that the plane might be re- 








turned here — but only if the 
Smithsonian apologizes for its 
long delay iri recognizing him 
and his brother for their 
achievement. 
“or oa 

Before they ever began build- 
ing airplanes the Wright broth- 
ers modeled many original bi- 
cycles. Their Wright Cycle 
Company was their source of 
income. The Wrights were the 
first to use an instrument, crude 
as it was, to guide a pilot in 
flight. They attached a short 
piece of string to the crossbar 
beneath the front elevator. 
When the plane traveled for- 
ward, the string trailed back- 
ward, and when the plane 
tipped to one side, the string 
would blow sidewise. By watch- 
ing the string, the pilot was 
able to judge his degree of 
“slip” to the side. 

e's 

The Wrights also built the 
first wind tunnel. Before their 
history-making flight in 1903, 
they had almost become dis- 
couraged with their efforts to 
fly. Back in Dayton, Ohio, they 
tried to forget flying. But it 
stuck in their minds. They de- 
cided to keep on searching for 
the solution to the problem of 
flying. So they built a wind 
tunnel — a tube, with an elec- 
tric fan: blowing in one end. 
In this they tested the reaction 
of miniature wings made of 
sheet metal. This taught them 
a great deal about the shape 
and curvature of wings. 
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Classroom Activities 
PAN-AMERICANA (p. 8) 


“Uruguay is the enemy of brute 
force. Nations which do not know how 
to defend themselves sooner or later 
fall before the aggressor. We are de- 
fending Uruguay.” These are the words 
of President Alfredo Baldomir, almost 
a year after Pearl Harbor. 

Uruguay’s strong and independent 
attitude was not mere verbiage. As 
much as the British Navy, Uruguay 
was responsible for the loss of the 
Graf Spee just wutside Montevideo har- 
bor. Germany had demanded that the 
Spee be permitted to remain in Monte- 
video for repairs. Uruguay flatly re- 
fused, and drove the pocket battleship 
to self-destruction. In May, 1939, Uru- 
guay saw war coming and suggested 
that the American republics unify their 
positions and policies “in the face of 
events which are shaping.” In June, 
1941, this little nation also proposed 
that all the hemisphere agree to ex- 
tend non-belligerent rights to any Amer- 
ican nation drawn into the war. Ar- 
gentina led a bloc which killed the 
proposal, but Uruguay took this step 
for herself immediately after the attack 
upon the United States and later ex- 
tended it to Great Britain “and other 
nations contributing to the defense of 
the interests of this hemisphere.” 

Uruguay was also the first South 
American nation to crack down heavily 
upon Nazi fifth column activities in 
1940. The leader in this fight, which 
spread all over the continent, was Fer- 
nandez Artucio, an educator widely 
known on the South American radio. 
The Germans threatened reprisals. They 
had planned in a detailed Nazi blue- 
print for South American expansion, to 
annex Uruguay to the Third Reich. 
Otto Langmann, Reich minister to Uru- 
guay, warned: “The time is coming 
when Uruguay will be deprived of her 
liberty of action.” Dr. Guani, Uruguay- 
an Foreign Minister demanded an ex- 
planation of the threat, and told Lang- 
mann Uruguay would take care of it- 
self. ; 

At the time that this small country 
was valiantly defending itself against 
Axis infiltration, President 
confessed: “We'd be defenseless in the 
event of an attack today. For mod- 
e™ purposes we have no arms.” 


Baldomir © 








¢ 


It is difficult to find enough satistac- 
tory material on Uruguay in encyclo- 
pedias. However, the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs, Commerce De- 
partment Building, Washington, D. C., 
has recently published an admirable 
illustrated pamphlet called “Uruguay, 
Vigorous Democracy.” The Pan-Amer- 
ican Union, Washington, D. C., has put 
out two booklets, No. 3 in the Pan- 
American Patriots series on José Ger- 
vasio Artigas, and No. 20-A in the 
American City series, entitled “Monte- 
video, the City of Roses.” 

Make a chart on the blackboard com- 
paring the democratic reforms of Uru- 
guay with our own. Under the main 
heads of Politics, Economics, and So- 
cial Security, list in one column the 
Uruguayan governmental set-up and 
in another the American system of elec- 
tions and government organization. In 
the Economics section contrast public 
control of utilities and banking in Uru- 
guay with private in the United States. 
Point ‘out, however, that there is a de- 
gree of federal control over our pri- 
vate banks through the Federal Re- 
serve system, and through banking 
legislation. Contrast their control of 
agriculture and grazing with ours, in 
which the government has intervened 
through the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, through laws govern- 
ing homesteading, the Farm Security 
Administration, and so on. In the Social 
Reform section, compare their social 
security laws with ours, and remind the 





No Issue Next Week 


In accordance with the usual 
practice, there will be no issue of 
World Week during the Christmas 
holidays. The next issue dated Jan. 
10-15, 1944 will reach readers im- 
mediately after New Years. Among 
other features it will contain: 

World History Behind the News: 
“Balance of Power” as an Inter- 
national Principle, by Walter C. 
Langsam. 

Postwar World: Unit 14. Regional 
Plans of World Organization. 

Inside Washington: Our Foreign 
Service, by Creighton J. Hill. 

Know Your World: Hunan Prov- 
ince, China. 

They Fought for Freedom: Samuel 








F. B. Morse (historical picture page). 
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class that Uruguay was about 20 years 
ahead of our country in this. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Compare the population of Uru- 
guay with that of the United States. 
With that of your own state. With your 
city. 

2. Who is the national hero of Uru- 
guay? Who is the greatest reformer? 
Tell when both lived. 

3. What are the main features of 
the political system in Uruguay? 

4. Outline the economic and social 
reforms. 

5. Do you think it is better to have 
complete free public education or pz :tly 
public, partly private, as in our country? 
What are the arguments on both s:des? 

6. Why has Uruguay not become a 
highly industrialized country? 

7. What are the principal products 
of the country? 

8. Who were the great writers of 
Uruguay? What were their principal 
themes? 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (p. 7) 


The Bohemians, or Czechs, were the 
ancient Boii, of whom Julius Caesar 
speaks in his Commentaries. They 
were then newcomers to their present 
land from some unknown Slavic region. 
About 900 A.D., they accepted the 
Christian faith and founded a great 
kingdom, including Bohemia, Moravia, 
Slovakia, Silesia, and a part of Poland. 
During the next 500 years, Bohemia 
became a powerful state ruled by sev- 
eral dynasties — German, Polish, Hun- 
garian, and finally, the Austrian Haps- 
burgs. During these years the country 
was frequently in a state close to an- 
archy because of religious differences. 
Yet there were social and nationalistic 
elements in the long struggle, too. A 
growing merchant class threatened the 
old feudal nobility. The cities lost their 
commerce and decayed because the 
great trade routes of the early Christian 
era shifted to Italy. In 1627 Bohemia, 
having lost all but the shadow of its 
glory, was absorbed into the Austrian 
monarchy. The peasant masses were 
reduced to virtual serfdom, often under 
German overlords. German became the 
official language of the state. With the 
death of Comenius, the last intellectual 
light of Bohemia failed, and the people 
sank into a state of misery and indif- 
ference under the yoke of the foreigners 














who ruled them. Frequent uprisings 
were suppressed, and even the old 


Czech language became a peasant 
tongue. 

Yet the Czech sense of national iden- 
tity never died. When the Czech 


language and literature were offered 
again at the University of Prague in 
1800, the Czechs began to dream of a 
Pan-Slavic union with the Serbs and 
Slovaks. In 1848, they revolted against 
Austria, were put down, but the peas- 
ants gained considerable freedom. They 
began to develop national wealth, to 
compete in commerce with the Ger- 
mans, and to enter the liberal profes- 
sions and public offices. The growth of 
a prosperous middle class made it pos- 
sible for Czechoslovakia to become an 
advanced, peaceful, and industrialized 
nation after 1918. 

Show on a map the location of the 
old Kingdom of Bohemia — probably 
the most central position in Europe. 
Point out also the locations of Moravia, 
Slovakia, and Ruthenia, the constitu- 
ents of the modern state of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Point out that at the moment 
when Bohemia first arose to power, Con 
stantinople was the trade center of the 
world, and that one of the principal 
tradé routes to northern Europe ran 
through the Balkans, along the Danube, 
through Bohemia to the Elbe and 
thence to Flanders, England, and the 
Scandinavian countries. Later, after the 
Mediterranean was freed of the menace 
of Saracen pira <s, Italy came to be the 
center of trade, which used the Rhine 
as its chief artery Show on the mup 
these two developments. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Who was John Hus? Where did 
he teach? Who were the Hussites? What 
happened to him? 

2. What was Comenius tor? 
What was the central idea of his edu 
cational theory? 

3. What happened to the Czech na 
tion during the two centuries after the 
Battle of White Mountain? Can you 
name other nations which also de 
clined during that period? What were 
the causes? 

4. Where did Thomas Garrigue Ma 
saryk get his midcle name? Why was 
he unpopular with the authorities? 
Trace his career from the outbreak of 
World War I. 

5. Tell how contact was kept up be 
tween the Czech underground and the 
Allied leaders during World War |. Do 
you think there is an underground in 
Czechoslovakia now? Who is head of 
the government in exile? 


noted 


“14+9+4+4—'18" (p. 5) 


In the air war ove: Europe, the 
RAF has tried the new tactics of de- 
livering two mass saturation raids in 


a single night, preterably on a cloudy 
night in the dark of the moon. One 
such spectacular attack recently on Ber- 
lin and Ludwigshafen showed a loss 
of only 32 bombers, out of the thou- 
sand Lancasters, Stirlings, and Halifaxes 
which took part. The Anterican Eighth 
Air Force, used for daylight bombing, 
raided the coastal cities of occupied 
lands, and Norway. The Fortresses are 
chary of full-scale raids over the well- 
protected area of Germany proper ever 
since the huge losses over Schwein- 
furt. Major General William E. Kep- 
ner, chief of the Eighth Fighter Com- 
mand said: “We are getting better and 
the Luftwaffe is standing still.” 

It is probable that everywhere “we 
are getting better,” yet no one knows 
how long it may be until] the inevitable 
victory. The biggest X factor is the 
morale of the German people. 

Appoint a committee to make an air 
map of Allied bombings of Germany 
and Occupied Europe, showing which 
forces took part, how many tons of 
bombs were dropped, what cities were 
hit, and the types of planes which took 
part. This map should bé revised from 
day to day as the newspapers carry 
word of the battle over Europe. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What are the five most telling 
blows to German morale? Tell why each 
one may affect the people at home 

2. Why is so little known about 
actual conditions in Germany and the 
conquered countries? Ho, do Germans 
get any accurate news of the war? 

3. Compare the box scores of the 
RAF and AAF in planes destroyed 
Why (do the British have the large: 
score? 

4. List the kinds of damage done by 
Why are these important to 
the total war picture? Do you think 
the air war is accomplishing more than 
the Allied campaign in ItalyP Why? 

5. Describe a German family 
gets its food and clothing 
their menus with 


air raids 


how 
Compare 


rationed ours 


KNOW YOUR WORLD (p. 18) 


India is one of the hot-spots of the 
world, as a British possession. Poverty, 
famine, disease, and the misery of the 
caste system have all made possible the 
rule of this enormous country, second 
only in China in population, by a tiny 
island thousands of miles away. Yet a 
new India appears to be in the making. 
Young British-educated Indians are 
weary of their under-dog status in the 
world, eager for independence. Whether 
they could do more to straighten out 
their own hopelessly involved problems 
ot nationalities, and especially religions, 
than the British is a moot question. Two 
novels of India throw a great deal of 
light on the immense differences be 


tween East and West. Indigo, a new 
novel by Christine Weston which ap- 
peared first in the Atlantic Monthly, 
shows some of the struggles of the new 
India and A Passage to India, by E. M. 
Forster, points up the lack of under- 
standing between the English and the 
Indians. 

Questions tor Discussion: 

1. Point out the location of Bengal 
ind Assam on a large map. Show the 
old Burma Road from Lashio to Chung- 
king, and the new Ledo Road, which 
ends also at Chungking. Why are the 
Americans building the new road? 

2. Why do you think there are no 
cities in Assam? How did the Assamese 
lose their independence? Describe the 
Naga hills. 

3. What are the causes of the tamine 
in Bengal? What steps have been taken 
to overcome it? Who are the Untouch- 
ables? (See Life, Nov. 22, 1943, “The 
Bengal Famine.”) 


AIR WEEK (p. 12) 


A school or class program might be 
constructed around the 40th anniver- 
sary of the Kitty Hawk flight. The 
class might dramatize the work of the 
Wrights, using materials from the his- 
tory of aviation and biographical data 
given in school encyclopedias. Or a 
pageant of aviation might be worked 
out, showing all the famous attempts 
at flight from Icarus to the Wrights. 


U. S. WAR PRODUCTION (p. 3) 


As a nation, the United States has a 
right to be proud of its war production. 
American know-how, plus resources, 
plus a highly developed plant, have 
made our production miracle possible. 
Questions for Discussion. 

1. What are the reasons tor the huge 
cut in the Army budget for this year? 

2. How does the geography of war 
cause changes in production at home? 
Illustrate your answer. 

3. What are the three stages in our 
war effort? 

4. What the bottleneck items? 
How do Labor-Management Commit- 
tees clear up these problems? Give ex- 


are 


amples. 

5. What reasons has Chairman Nel- 
son for thinking that the war is not all 
over but the shouting? How does our 
war production save our men’s lives? 


Key to “Know Your World Week” 
lL. Who’s Who: 5, 3, 1, 2, 4. 


Il. Another League: 1-b; 
5-a 


2-a; 3-c; 4-c; 

Ill. Northeast India: 1-Assam—Burma; 
2-60,000,000; 3-Burmese-British; 4-irriga- 
tion; 5-Ganges; 6-Burma. 


IV. War Production: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-Tj 4 4 
5-F - 
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OFF THE PRESS 












Putting world events of the last thirty 
years into focus is a herculean labor. In 
The World Since 1914, Dr. Walter C 
Langsam of Union College, contribut- 
ing editor of World Week, attempts it and 
comes out on top. The volume just pub- 
lished is a complete revision of the book 
published originally in 1933. New material 
has been added. Emphasis has been shifted 
now that earlier trends appear more clearly 
in the light of recent developments. Bring- 
ing the account up to date as of January, 
1943, Dr. Langsam discovers in the present 
situation signposts to the problems of the 
immediate future. The questions involved 
are complex, but his presentatioin is com- 
pact and understandable. A full bibliog- 
raphy and index add to the usefulness of 
the book. (Macmillan, $4.00) 

* * 


Emil Ludwig has two advantages in 
writing on the future of Germany. He was 
born and lived there for twenty-five years. 
He has no intention of going back which 
might color his judgments. His suggestions 
in How to Treat the Germans are based 
on a conviction that the German people 
are temperamentally unprepared for free- 
dom. They do not want it. The whole 
people is responsible for Nazism. They 
elected a dictator and kept him in power. 
Mr. Ludwig presents his case and his solu- 
tion strongly. The reader may accept or 
reject them, but he should examine them. 
(Willard Publishing Co., $1.00) 

oe” @ 

A teacher's day uever includes time 
enough to collect and organize all the 
materials she could use. Resource Units on 
Problems in American Life can save pre- 
cious hours. Three new ones have just been 
published: No. 16; America’s Schools: Ed- 
ucation in Democratic Citizenship, by John 
Dale Russell and T. Eldon Jackson; No. 
17: The Health of a Nation: Making and 
Keeping Americans Well, by Michael M 
Davis, Bernard J. Stern, and Lavone A 
Hanna; No. 18: Politics in Action: The 
Problems of Representative Government, 
by Arthur N. Holcombe and James E 
Downes. Part One of each unit analyzes 
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Here’s MY ADVANCE TENTATIVE RESERVATION for February 


the problem. Part Two gives many teacher 
aids. (National Council for the Social 
Studies and National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 30c; quan- 
tity discount. ) 

* * 

Girls are needed in science and en- 
gineering now. They may wish to go on 
in these fields after the war. Evelyn Steele, 
Scholastic’s vocational editor, tells them 
how to get ready and what to expect, in 
Careers for Girls in Science and Engineer- 
ing. Weather men are now weather 
women, and good ones. Jobs in plane pro- 
duction are plentiful. Many are highly 
specialized. Girls who hold them must 
know mathematics, chemistry, physics. 
Miss Steele has interviewed hundreds of 
women workers and conferred with di- 
rectors of government bureaus. Her advice 
is practical and her outlook for the future 
encouraging. (Dutton, $2.50) 


“Scapegoats of History” 


Broadcast December 18 


On December 18 at 12 noon, EWT, the 
Blue Playhouse, the radio program for the 
youth of America, presented by the Blue 
Network, will dramatize the story of the 
persecuted peoples of history. The program 
will be called “Scapegoat.” It will trace 
the practice of peoples of all races and 
ages of blaming some innocent group or 
individual for the evils that have hap- 
pened. Beginning with the animal “scape- 
goat” of ancient times, the broadcast will 
tell the story of those who “got the 
blame” down through the persecutions of 
the early Christians, to the modern prac- 
tices of Nazi Germany and Japan. This 
program, written by Ira Marion and di- 
rected by Madge Tucker, will be based on 
the pamphlet, “They Got the Blame,” 
written by Kenneth M. Gould, editor-in- 
chief of Scholastic Publications, and pub- 
lished by the Association Press. The occa- 
sion of the broadcast is Bill of Rights Week 
in America. Consult your local newspaper 
for the time of the broadcast of the Blue 
Playhouse on your local Blue Network sta- 
tion on Saturday, December 18. 











SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 


1 — Continue my present order in February 
THIS 1S MY FINAL ORDER for the February 
1944 semester 


4. —) Continue my present order in February as a 
TENTATIVE ORDER. I'll notify you of any 
changes or revisions within 3 weeks after 
the start of the February term 


Name— 


3 ( Starting with the first February 1944 issue 
send me on a TENTATIVE ORDER BASIS: 


__...copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Combined 
: Edition 

—____Copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English Class 
dition 

__.___ copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies 
Edition 


—copies WORLD WEEK 
copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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P.O. Zone No. (If Any) 
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1) CLIP AND PASTE ON BACK OF A PENNY POSTCARD . 





State. 
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WHAT? .. . Order 
my February Class- 
room Magazines in 
December! 









YES! 


. . that’s what we urge you 
and every teacher using 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES to 
do this year. Because of 
many new wartime factors 
never present before, it's 
really important for you te 
place your order now fer 
the new February term. 


JUST CHECK this list of reasons 
why you si id place your 
advance order now to insure 
better service on your class- 
room magazines for the Feb- 
ruary term: 


] PAPER SHORTAGES mean 
that fewer copies of SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINES will 
be available next term .. . 
and teachers who order early 
will be sure of their copies. 


| SORRY . 
gretfully had to tell hundreds of t 
who sent in their orders and increases on 


. SOLD OUT is what we re 
eachers 


their orders late this fall... because more 
teachers than ever before are now using 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, our per 
allotment was used up before we could take 
care of all orders 


WARTIME DELAYS im mail delivery ana 
transportation of magazines mean that you 
can no longer wait until the new term starts 
to order your copies and still expect to have 
them on hand promptly. 


SHOP EARLY is a good slogan these days 
not only at Christmas time, but always. 
You avoid the big new term rush by plac- 
ing your order now that means 
prompter service .. . copies on hand when 
you need them at the start of the term. 


Now you see what we mean 


when we urge you to place your order for 
your February gazi in Decem- 
ber? You can reserve your copies for the new 
term now under any of these convenient plans: 


1} CONTINUE YOUR PRESENT ORDER into the 
new term and make it your final order for 
the February semester. 


2 IF UNCERTAIN OF YOUR REQUIREMENTS for 
the new term you may instruct us to con- 
tinue your present order as a tentative order 
for the new term so that you have the 
privilege of revising it within three weeks 
after the start of the new term. 


3 ESTIMATE THE NUMBER OF COPIES you'll 
need in February if you are uncertain of 
your class and subject now—you may re- 
vise your order in February—or even cancel 
it it your subject changes—and you can 
then merely pass on the trial bundle of 
copies to your successor. 





FILL IN THE HANDY COUPON 
at the left and mail it today. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
MUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


WORLD WEEK 











[] 1. Maps for a New World 


The many map pro- 
jections which have 
recently come _ into 
prominence and their 
uses are graphically 
presented in ‘“‘Maps— 
And How to Under- 
stand Them,” a 32- 
page booklet published 
by the Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Cor- 
poration. More than 
60 maps and charts 
were drawn by the 
noted cartographer, 
Richard Edes Harrison, to show the kinds 
of maps needed for the new air age. Free 


MAPS 





( 2. Picture Stories 


“Coronet” Magazine now makes available 
selected educational issues of its monthly 
Picture Stories, which deal with such sub- 
jects as China, the United States Navy and 
others. Especially interesting for history and 
other social studies classes, the features in 
slidefilms and reprints of the pictures sell 
at a small cost. Circulars describing the new 
“Coronet” visual aid service are free. 


[ 3. Basic English 


The complete list of 
“850 words to unite a 
world,” as well as a 
special discussion of 
teaching methods for 
use of Basic English 
in the classroom, is 
contained in this four 
page folder prepared 
especially for SCHO- 
LASTIC under the 
supervision of Dr. I. A 
Richards, co-inventor 
of the Basic English 
system. Free. 


rm 





[} 4 Rayon Goes to War 


Parachutes carrying vital medical supplies, 
food and equipment serve paratroopers in 
advance operations, target ‘‘sleeves’’ help 
train aerial gunners for precision shooting— 
these and other vital war needs are met by 
the use of rayon, found today on both the 
hting front and the home front. American 
Corporation tells the story in its free 
booklet, “Rayon Goes to War.” 


Add new interest to your classes with teaching * 
aids selected especially for you by the SCHO- 
LASTIC Teachers Service Bureau. Thus many 
types of materials may be obtained from one 
source. Free unless otherwise indicated. 






\ 
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[] 5. Science Search 


Westinghouse sponsors its 
Third Annual Science Talent 
Search, offering scholarships 
from $100 to $2,400 to the 
lucky winners and a five-day 
stay in Washington to the 40 finalists. Any 
senior with an interest in science is eligible 
with the requirements consisting of taking @ 
science aptitude examination and writing 
a 1,000 word essay on “My Scientific Proj 
ect.”” Full information available. 


~] 6. Club Victory 


Suggested workable 
community projects 
for young people, as 
possible solutions to 
the growing juvenile 

delinquency problem, 

are contained in re- 

prints of five popular 
“Boy Dates Girl” sto- 
ries by Gay Head in 
this Club Victory 
booklet. With a great 
part of the burden of 
this serious social 
problem falling on 
teachers, these suggestions help meet a vita! 
need with a plan for local action. Free 


[] 7. Air Age Charts 


An authoritative 64- 
page book for air- 
minded youngsters 
plus six big, 3-color 
picture charts, each 
devoted to a phase 
of aviation—the Air 
Ocean, Meteorology, 
Airplane and Aero- 
dynamics, etc.—have been published by 
American Airlines. Cost is $1.00 for the com 
plete kit. For full details on this aviation 
material, see American Airlines advertise- 
ment in October 25 and November 8 issue 


[] 8. Scholastic Awards 


Eager to discover and encourage young tal 
ent, SCHOLASTIC announces its annual 
awards contest with divisions in literature, 
art and music. Promising student writers 
may find expression in stories, plays, poetry, 
essays or other divisions to compete for the 
$1,020 in cash and war bonds and the 
chance to have their work published in 
SCHOLASTIC. Rules booklets and classroom 
posters sent on request. 


lub Victory 








USE THIS HANDY FORM TO GET THESE HELPFUL TEACHING MATERIALS 





TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 








220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. TE 12-13-43 
Please send me the following free helpful teaching aids listed above: 
On 0 2. 3. 04. Os. 06. os. 
1 enclose $1.00 for American Airlines Air Age Set 1) 7 
Nome 
School 
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With Our Advertisers 


Going places is fun. There’s adventure 
and romance in the story of American rail- 
roads. And right now they're doing a giant 
job of transporting men, munitions, and 
food for the army. Did you know that at 
any given moment 17,000 freight trains 
are on the move in the United States, car- 
rying something somewhere? Boys and 
girls ask so many questions about trains 
that Santa Fe System has prepared three 
booklets jammed with exciting facts and 
pictures. The Railroad, The Railroad at 
War, and Wheels Keep ’em Rolling are 
yours for free. Write to Lee Lyles, As- 
sistant to the President, Santa Fe System 
Lines, Chicago, III. 
* * * 

Remember how your pupils act when 
they come off the football field or off the 
basketball floor? My, they’re thirsty. They 
storm the drinking fountain. You know the 
reason. They can find it in Health and 
Liquids, which will be sent to you free on 
request by American Bottlers of Carbon- 


ated Beverages, 1128 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W.. Washington, D. C. 
* * 


Hemisphere solidarity is one of today’s 
goals. Latin American neighbors to the 
south of us are coming into school cur- 
ricula. You may be looking for material 
for a good unit on Brazil or Peru or the 
economic development of South America. 
You'll find it in Hispanoamericana, a 
teacher’s manual prepared by Denoyer- 
Geppert to accompany a set of Spanish 
American charts. It’s worth having, with 
or without the charts. Free if you are 
buying the charts, or 75c separately. Write 


to Denoyer-Geppert, 5235 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
x * & 


Our Democracy, available from Denoyer- 
Geppert on the same terms, will help you 
chart your course if you’re embarking on a 
study of government and citizenship. It 
summarizes the growth of freedom from 
Magna Carta to the Atlantic Charter. Six- 
teen wall charts reduced to midget size and 
reproduced in the manual are still large 
enough to start you thinking of some good 
projects. 





* * * * ft * 


lF ee. Your copies are late... 


. we're sorry that you're inconveni- 
enced. But railroad transportation in 
time of war is uncertain. Shipments of 
war goods come first, they must go 
through quickly and that means your 
magazines may sometimes be late. 

From our end we've speeded 
up our editorial and production sched- 
ules. Your copies always leave ou 
printing plant in Dayton, Ohio on the 
same day each week. If your copies 
are late, it is due to wartime transpor 
tation conditions beyond our control 
We know you'll be patient. 
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“ORAY. TAKE 'ER UP ALONE” 


You’ve shot two or three landings 
... and now you fiddle with the 
stick and stretch your legs .. . and 
look to your instructor... 


And then he climbs out and says the 
words you’ve been waiting to hear 
all your life. 


“Okay, take ’er up alone!” 
There’s just you and your plane now. 


You gun the engine .. . you thunder 
down the runway. You swallow 
Once or twice and then. . . you’re 
off the ground. Up—up—gainin 

altitude every second. Your lefe 
wing-tip dips just a hair. And, as 
plainly as if he were still there in 
front of you, comes the order, “Get 
that left wing up.” And you pick it 
up without a second’s hesitation. 

You circle around. And all at once 
you wish Mom and Dad were there 
in the stagehouse watching. Some- 
how it’s like the time you made your 
first touchdown—and they were in 
the stands. And you felt great be- 


FLY AND FIGHT WITH THE 


cause you knew you had to make 
good—and you did. 


Now, bring her down. Your instruc- 
tor’s watching . . . It’s got to be 
good. Easy now. Mustn’t bounce ’er 
around. Okay—here you go. The 
earth slides up smooth and easy... 
the wheels touch... and she’s down 
... She stops rolling! Perfect! You 
taxi back to the stagehouse and step 
out of the cockpit. 


And as you walk away from your 
plane, prouder than you've ever 
been in your life . . . and your in- 
structor shakes your hand . . . you 
know .. . you're going to be a pilot! 
A pilot in the A.A.F.! 


U. S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 


For more information see local Aviation Cadet Examining Board 
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ARMY A/R FORCES 


















TO MEN OF 17... i> 


Go to your nearest Aviation Cadet Examining 
Board today ... take your preliminary exami- 
nations to see if you can qualify for the Air 
Corps Enlisted Reserve. If you qualify, you 
will receive your Enlisted Reserve insignia 
but will not be called for training until you 
are 18 or over. 


When called, you'll be given 5 months’ train- 
ing (after a brief conditioning period) in one 
of America’s finest colleges . . . you'll get 
dual-control flying instruction ... then go on 
to eight months of full flight training and 
graduate as a Bombardier, Navigator or Pilot. 
And when the war is over, you'll be qualified 
for leadership in the world’s greatest new 
industry—Aviation! , 


Meanwhile see your local Civil Air Patrol 
officers about taking C.A.P. Cadet Training 
—also your High School principal or adviser 
about recommended courses in the Air Ser- 
vice division of the High School Victory 
Corps. Both will afford you valuable pre- 
aviation training. 

(Essential workers in War industry or Agriculture—do not apply) 


For information regarding Naval Aviation Cadet Training, apply 
at any Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Board or any Naval 
Recruiting Station; or, if you are in the Navy, Marine Corps or 
=e «= Coast Guard, apply through your commanding 
“geer'em fiviee!” officer .. . This advertisement has the approval 
eS vf tue Joint Army-Navy Perso:nel Board 


GREATEST TEAM IN THE WORLD 





the fulfillment of all you had hoped the picture would be... 


in its sweep and power... in its appeal to the young in heart... 


dsypoied WS C81BYMETY 09 0 


in the wondrous spell it casts over all ae a see it... 


Fran yy YY erfel ' 


IMMORTAL NOVEL NOW UNFORGETTABLY 


ON THE SCREEN IN 20TnH CENTURY-FOX’S 


oe 


JENNIFER JONES - WILLIAM EYTHE 
CHARLES BICKFORD - VINCENT PRICE 
LEE J. COBB - GLADYS COOPER 
Directed by HENRY KING 
Produced by WILLIAM PERLBERG 


n Play by George Seaton + From the Novel by Franz Werfel 
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= December 13-18, 1943 
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ATTLING for beachheads on Makin 

and Tarawa, U. S. Marines are 
fighting for a “saddle.” The Marshall and 
ilbert Islands form a saddle across the 
acific equator. Astride this, the Japs 
shielded their Caroline and Marianas 
bastions, raided New Zealand-bound 
Allied shipping, snatched Wake Island 
© and attacked Pearl Harbor. If we sit in 
| the saddle we can flank Rabaul, lunge 
» at Wake and threaten Ponape and 
“Truk — hub of Japan’s island network. 
| By leaving their skeletons behind, 
)) eral polyps built up the Marshalls and 
Gilberts into coral atolls. These are tiny 
)@lands without a middle, dangerous 
“ a surrounding central lagoons. Some 

















Saddle on the Pacific Equator 


atolls smell sweet from jasmine, others 
sour from copra and from bonito, which 
is dried fish that Japanese love. Except 
for Nauru, a real island (not an atoll) 
from whence Japan gets 80% of its 
phosphates, none of the atolls rises more 
than 15 feet above sea level. Sand cov- 
ers the coral, allowing only scant vege- 
tation — palm, pandanus thickets, tropi- 
cal bushes, pisonia trees. There is no 
jungle, no swamps, no malaria. 

In the clear lagoons there are gar- 


-dens of red sea cucumbers and yellow 


sponges, and bladder fish, sting rays 
and tiger sharks. Frigate birds fly over- 
head, and large crabs climb up the 
coconut trees to nip coconuts off their 


New York Herald Tribune 


fronds. The lagoons make fine harbors, 
the flat isles make unsinkable aircraft 
carriers. 

The Gilbertese are marvelous sailors, 
who darted all over the Pacific in 
canoes sewn together with coco fibres. 
One Gilbertese navigator sailed to 
America’s west coast in 13th century. 

The Gilberts group is British, half 
the size of New York City, and has 16 
main atolls such as Tarawa, or Cook 
Island, Nauru, Makin (seaplane and 
radio base). The Marshalls, named for 
their British sea captain discoverer, 
were given as mandate to Japan after 
World War I.’ Their bases, recently 
bombed, are Jaluit, Mili and Wotje. 
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You and Your Job 
By Evelyn Steele 


Vocational Guidance Editor 











“Just-Get-By-Ers,”’ Attention! 


Pa you a “just-get-by-er”? Perhaps 
you think that “somehow” you'll 
manage to get through school. Maybe 
youll be drafted or get into war pro- 
duction. It doesn’t make much differ- 


ence, does it, whether or not you have a ° 


high school diploma—whether or not 
you've made a successful high school 
record? 

If that’s your line of reasoning, you're 
living in a dream world, And it’s a bad- 
dream world too. To qualify for many 
civilian jobs today—especially the most 
desirable ones—a high school diploma 
and a good high school record are in- 
dispensable. For college they are a 
must. Suppose you're looking forward 
to military service. Have you considered 
that in order to make the grade for 
most technical jobs in the armed forces, 
and certainly for officer’s training, a 
diploma and a successful scholastic 
showing are essential? Thousands of 
boys in the army and navy today are 
sorry that they didn’t finish school. The 


| same is true of many young men and 


women in civilian production. They are 
performing routine jobs, not as an ap- 
prenticeship to something better, but 
because they managed to learn as little 
as possible while in school. 

There is no real place now or ever 
for a “just-get-by-er.” But don’t take 
my word for it. Read Your High School 
Record—Does it Count? by Robert D. 
Falk, State High School Supervisor of 
South Dakota (South Dakota Press, 
Pierre, S. D.). 


Employers Check Up 


Mr. Falk has compiled a collection 
of industrial and military object lessons 
that prove the necessity of a good 
record.~It contains (1) reproductions 
of blanks which various firms require 
job applicants to fill out. (All of them 
demand information on what the can- 
didate did in school—subjects he took, 
activities he worked in); (2) sample 
blanks showing how companies rate 
new employees on vocabulary, studi- 
ousness, speech, attention, punctuality, 
neatness, and other traits they should 
have learned in school; (3) forms sent 
by employers to school principals asking 
for candidates’ scholastic marks, achieve- 
ments, character, personality, etc. 

Once you’ve examined Mr. Falk’s 
convincing documents, youll never 
again say, “It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence what kind of a record I make im 
high school.” 


Die Patt rae. 
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é David Crockett (1736-1836) 

link, — [IBELECTED 70 CONGRESS IN 1827 “Be always sure you're right — 
CROCKETT'$ ROUGH AND READY WAY then go ahead!” 

ove: OF INTRODUCING HIMSELF STARTLED 

take WASHINGTON SOCIETY. N 1821 “Davy” Crockett 

a —— 2| W p24 [itt came a candidate for the 


Tennessee Legislature. He later 
admitted that he did not know 


= Wea what the word legislature 
cay <e | meant. But Crockett was elected 

cial *¢| and soon proved to be a keen 
‘aia student of government. 

good As a member of Congress in 
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NORTHEAST INDIA 


ASSAM 


“Tokyo Road — Courtesy of the Hairy 
Ears.” 

This sign greets all soldiers who set 
out on the Ledo Road, China’s new 
artery. Along the highway, in head- 
hunter country, stands a camp called 
Iikyindova. This word isn’t Hindu, but 
a merger of the abbreviations of the 
home states of the U. S. soldier road- 
builders. The “Hairy Ears” are the U. S 
engineers, who, despite monsoon-fed 
torrents and jungle-cloaked mountains 
6,000 feet high, are hacking a route 
from Assam to the upper Burma Road. 

The bulldozer crews are supplied by 
bundles, dropped from planes that must 
cruise around the narrow, misty valleys, 
ever watchful for jagged cliffs and Jap 
Zeros. Shielded by Chinese troops, the 
Ledo Road will help supply an Allied 
campaign in Burma. When connected 
with the upper Burma Road, it will 
become a highway to Tokyo. 

Headquarters of the road is Assam, a 
broad cityless valley of scattered bam- 
boo farms only 300 feet above sea level. 
It is watered by the great Brahmaputra 
River, edged by wild Khasi and Naga 
mountains, and topped by Kanchin- 
janga, the world’s third highest peak. 


A Fertile and Rich Region 


Cool mists from the, Gulf of Bengal 
sweep into the valley, becoming rain 
which bogs down Assam’s terrible 
roads, Rain and river have made Assam 
fertile. Oranges raised in the Khasi hills 
supply all Assam and Bengal. Rice is 
plentiful, and deep under the rice pad- 
dies are oil and coal. Upper Assam is 
full of jute, and tea is the lifeblood of 
southern Assam, challenging China as 
the tea center of the world. There is also 
extensive jungle land. Elephants, rhinos, 
leopards and wild buffalo roam the 
black-fever swamps. 

The Assamese have known how to 
guard their fertile valley from envious 
Bengali and Burmese neighbors. They 
were known and feared as far away as 
Rome. They are old hands at the 
“scorched earth” policy, By that method 
they kept out of the Mogul and Mo- 
hammedan empires of India. The As- 
samese lost their independence through 
a fifth column — when an Assamese pre- 
tender to the throne called on a Bur- 
mese king for aid. The Burmese instead 
looted Assam to such an extent that in 
1825 British troops took over Assam. 

British protection today is granted 
throughout Assam and up to certain 
markers in the Naga hills. Beyond these 
boundaries you proceed at your own 
risk, through leech and sandfly infested 
gorges — to the Naga headhunters. Yank 





PLACES IN THE NEWS 











On top of this rice loss, a cyclone a 
year ago ruined the local crops. ; 
Bengal’s second paradox is that it ig © 
one of India’s richest commercial prov- 
inces, yet its people are terribly poor, 
The Ganges and Brahmaputra blanket 
the flat, monotonous land with fertile 
silt for its crops. All the world’s sacks 
came from Bengal, which has almost @ 
monopoly on jute. As the chief tobacco- 
growing region of India, Bengal makes 

the famous “Burma” cheroots, 

The teeming river port of Calcutta, 
several times bombed by the Japs, is a 
huge industrial city close to the swampy 
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Bengal and Assam, lands that Rudyard Kipling wrote about—’’where the 
dawn comes up like thunder” and now, 


engineers have found that Naga villages 
are surrounded by cane thickets and 
ditches, the only entrance being through 
a tunnel that can be caved in on a 
visitor at a moment’s notice. The en- 
gineers have been amazed at the Nagas’ 
ability to bring water around mountain 
shoulders to irrigate their gardens. 


BENGAL 


Bengal is a paradox: although it is 
India’s greatest agricultural province, 
and it is northern India’s best rice bowl 
— still, its people are starving. For the 
last month, 2,000 persons a week have 
died of famine in Calcutta alone. The 
reason: Bengal is jam-packed with 60,- 
000,000 people, many of whom are 
landless. 

Some work us tenant farmers, tilling 
a land that has never seen a modern 
steel ploughshare. Others, mainly the 
Untouchables, live only by selling ma- 
nure cakes for fuel. Although Bengal 
has three good rice harvests a year, and 
although its rice grows fifteen feet high 
so that it can be collected by boats 
when the rivers flood, Bengal relied on 
rice imports from Japanese-held Burma. 


where Yanks hack a route to Tokyo. 
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Ganges delta. Calcutta’s coal, jute and 
tea businesses are controlled by the 
British, while its Indian-owned textile 
firms support the Congress Party and 
make the Imperial Army’s blankets. 
Thriving as Calcutta is, its slums are 
considered among the world’s worst. 
Bengal’s third paradox is its mixture 
of the ancient and the modern. Not far 
from Calcutta are the huge Tata mod- 





ern steel works at Jamshedpur, yet in SOng- 
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British soldiers were crammed into the # nal 
Black Hole at the time Clive of India —™ 

was wresting Bengal from the Moguls. You | 
And the latest American airfields are —y you ch. 


outside the city. 
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roads. When on leave, American Aif 
Forces pilots go pig-sticking in C 5 That 
Behar, a tiny state tucked betweetieif you « 


Assam and Bengal and so isolated that 
its peasants have never seen an re 
man, and have no knowledge of Gandii 

Yet Cooch Behar’s Maharaja loves to if 
and play jazz, and served our boys plus 
pudding for Thanksgiving! 
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The Johnnies that get Zeros 
didn’t get zeros in their school work 


ee the words of the popular 
song—‘‘Johnny Got a Zero”’—it 
takes more than personal daring to 
win a berth in an air crew. 


You quickly find that’s true when 
you check the requirements. In the 


# air services, they’re looking chiefly 


for fellows with sound bodies plus 
trained minds. 


That doesn’t mean you’re barred 


Dif you don’t get A grades. But it’s 
Bcertainly a big help to have a good 
E basic grasp of all your studies when 
Sthe time for considering your ap- 
4 plication comes. 





Many schools now svecial 


concentration on the sub- 
jects the air forces con- 
sider important. So, it’s 
just plain common sense, 
for a fellow who’s air- 
minded, to absorb all the classroom 
information he can. If you want to 
get in one of the air services some 
day, take our tip and get on the 
beam in all your studies now. 


One of our big jobs in the great 
Studebaker factories is building 
Cyclone engines for the mighty 
Boeing Flying Fortress. That assign- 
ment makes ‘us feel particularly 


close to America’s «'rmen all over 





the world. We realize how 
important the quality of our 
workmanship is to them. 

We'll keep resolutely at 
this task—as well as other 
important war production assign- 
ments—until decisive victory per- 
mits us to resume the manufacture 
of Studebaker motor cars and motor 
trucks for civilian use. 


STUDEBAKER 


Now building Cyclone engines for the Boeing 
Flying Fortress— multiple-drive military trucks 
— other v'tel war matériel 


Wherever you go folks are 
asking, “Have you seen Mary 
Lee?” She's the most re- 
freshing thing that’s come 
to the screen in a month of 
Sundays!... How she sings! 
What a personality! And 
here she is in a perfectly 
grand picture—gay, roman- 
tic and melody-filled!. 


K 


HEAR MARY SING: 
Blow, Gabriel, Biow! 
I'm Always Chasing 
Rainbows — It Had To 
Be You — and more! 


PICTURE) 
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VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


JACOB L. DEVERS—U. S. 


Gen. Jacob Loucks Devers, a deter- 
mined, reticent Pennsylvania Dutchman, is 
commander of the Britain-based U._ S. 
European Theater of Operations under 
Gen. Marshall. Son of a jeweler, “Jakie” 
was a big shot in high school, and went 
to Lehigh to become an engineer. He was 
famous at West Point as an athlete. Later, 
in U. S. service he built up our Caribbean 
defenses, chose our Lend-Lease British 
bases, enlarged Fort Bragg from 5,000 to 
65,000 soldiers. He also headed the crack 
9th Infantry, and commanded the U. °S. 
Armored Forces. He fostered our medium 
tank and self-propelled artillery forces and 
insisted on plane and tank coordination. 
He is said to make his soldiers feel each 
is his personal pal. 


SIR JOHN DILL—BRITAIN 


A man greatly responsible for planning 
the coming western invasion of Europe is 
Field Marshal Sir John Dill, 61, senior Brit- 
ish officer on the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
After Pearl Harbor he came to Washington 
where he helps plan Allied invasions. He 
graduated from Sandhurst, fought in the 
Boer and World Wars and directed the 
War Office’s Military Operations and Intel- 
ligence. The Germans have dubbed him 
“the only general worth our steel.” In 1936 
he skillfully suppressed Palestine-Arab re- 
volts. And in 1940 he recreated the shat- 
tered British Army after Dunkirk 


CHESTER W. NIMITZ—U. S. 

For weeks after Admiral Chester William 
Nimitz on Dec. 31, 1941, became Pacific 
Fleet commander and took charge of our 
battered post-Pearl Harbor ships, pressmen 
asked, “Where is the fleet?” “Matty” Nim- 
itz answered “Hoomana wa nui’—which is 
Hawaiian for “be patient.” Then he came 
across with victories at Midway, Coral Sea, 
the Solomons—and now the Gilberts. Husky, 
frosty-faced Nimitz has startlingly blue 
eyes; a Texas drawl, and a sense of humor. 
He is of German stock. At Annapolis he 
stroked the crew and found he got seasick. 
At 27 he headed the Atlantic submarine 
fleet, then went to Germany to become a 
Diesel engine expert. He built our Navy’s 
first Diesel and developed Pearl Harbor’s 
submarine base. He commanded the Panay, 
gunboat sunk by the Japs in 1937. In 1939 
he was chief of the Bureau of Investigation. 
See SS 


) No Issues During 


) Christmas Vacation / 
World Week, following the usual 


practice among classroom maga- 
/ zines, will suspend publication dur- 
} ing the school holiday for Christmas 
) and New Year. The next issue you > 

will receive will be dated 1944— | 
( the issue'of January 10-15. 


( To alt our readers, a Merry ( 
Christmas and a Happy New Year! 


Press Association 


Charles Edward Wilson 


Success Story 


HEN Roosevelt drafted Charles 

Edward Wilson to be Donald Nel- 
son’s right hand man on WPB in Sep- 
tember, 1942, Wilson reluctantly re- 
signed as president of General Electric, 
saying “It took me 40 years to climb to 
the presidency and 40 seconds to step 
out. But there’s a war on and I've got 
to do something about it.” 

He did. At first his job was to see 
that war plants got on time the tools 
and raw materials that Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt divided up between Army, Navy 
and civilian contractors. Eberstadt was 
removed, and hard-driving “Charlie” 
got complete control of WPB, respon- 
sible only to Nelson. 

He solved the conflict between rub- 
ber, naval escort vessels and army high 
octane gasoline programs; fathered 
plane, shipbuilding and Radar produc- 
tion; pulled U. S. war production over 
the top. Although he says our plane, 
radio and truck production still lags, 
Wilson feels his job on WPB is done, 
hopes to go back to important G,. E. He 
recently resigned but will probably re- 
main with WPB till the end of 1943. 

“There’s no golden-chariot that'll take 
you to success.” 

This Wilson .notto keynotes his ca- 
reer. When Wilson was three, his book- 
binder father was killed in a crush at 
the opening of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Brought up in New York’s shabby lower 
west side, Charlie at twelve went to 
work from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m, at a G. E. 
branch for $3 1 week. He never left 
G. E.—worked his way up from factory 
hand to clerk to accountant, studying 
at night. He became G. E. factory man- 
ager at 20, assistant superintendent at 
21. He rose to vice presidency in charge 
of appliances, and got the presidency 
in “1940 when Gerard Swope retired. 
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I'VE GOT HIS POSITION, } RIGHT ! SURE HOPE HE 
WHIT... GETS HIS LIFEBELT 
LET'S GO \ INFLATED 


TED HOLMES AND WHIT HOBBS OF THE CIVIL AIR PATROL ARE 
STARTLED TO HEAR AN SOS—PLANE DOWN AT SEA!” 


LOOK AT THOSE WAVES 
THEY MUST BE HANG ONTO YOUR 
1O FEET HIGH! HAT, BOY! 
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a Ane all = 2 ge Se Se 
ROARING THROUGH THE STORM, THEY SOON SPOT A LONE FIGURE FLOATING TED PULLS THE HALF-DROWNED PILOT ABOARD. BUT 
BELOW. THE SEA IS DRIVING BEFORE A HIGH WIND. A LANDING ATTEMPT 


THEY CAN'T TAKE OFF! THE LEFT WING FLOAT WAS 
LOOKS SUICIDAL! BUT BY SUPERLATIVE PILOTING WHIT LANDS THE SHIP DAMAGED IN LANDING AND IS FILLING UP WITH WATER! 


CONGRATULATIONS, MEN! FRANKLY, |! DON'T 
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Il lags, QUICKLY TED CLIMBS OUT ON THE RIGHT WING SO HIS WEIGHT WILL 
s done, BALANCE THE GIANT SHIP. THERE,BUFFETED BY WIND AND WAVES, 


_ E. He HE CLINGS GRIMLY WHILE THE PLANE TAXIES BACK TO ITS BASE! 
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TEAMWORK 


Watch a flight of U. S. fighter planes “running in- 
terference™ for bombers, and you'll see what team- 
work in football has taught Americans! For many 


a boy at the controls of a plane is showing the 


. 
world what his high school coach showed him a 


few years ago. Teamwork counts! And in these 
days, when we're all on the same team, it’s a good 


thing to rémember that we can all do our share to 


help Uncle Sam run up the score on the Axis! 


* 


Here’s another example of teamwork worth re- 
membering: flavor*and energy team up to make 
Planters Peanuts good to eat and good for every- 
one who eats them. It’s fun to get vitamins the 


Planters way—in fresh, crisp, meaty salted peanuts! 


BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAG 


Here's your chance to get—practically as a_gift— 
Dictionary, 5e Planters Bags or 1l5e and *wo 5c Planters 


a big, complete up-to-date Webster 


containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 
special sections, including a digest of military 


and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 


"Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. and a copy is yours. 








